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The most significant music being written in America today 
* s being steadily sought out 


and recorded by Columbia. In outstanding 
performances on Columbia Masterworks 


there are available such notable contemporary works as: 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER: OZARK SET. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
tri Mitropoulos, conductor. Set X-MX-262 * $285 


> a PAUL WHITE: SEA CHANTY Jo 


For Harp and Strings 


Ec 


Edna Phillips, harp, with a string quintet under the 
musical direction of Eugene Ormandy Fa 
Set X-MX-259 © $2.85 


Pe 
HARL McDONALD: SYMPHONIC SUITE, x 
“MY COUNTRY AT WAR.” - 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, NM 
conductor. Set M-MM-592 + $3.85 
Ri 


SAMUEL BARBER: SYMPHONY NO. 1, Op. 9. 


Bruno Walter conducting the | 
K Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


of New York. Set X-MX:252 * $285 





VIRGIL THOMSON: FIVE PORTRAITS. r 
Virgil Thomson conducting 
The Philadelphia Orchestra. Set X-255 + $285 





Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 
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Editorial Notes 


The article, The Listener and High Fidelity, 
published in our March issue, has provoked 
Since more 


has 


some comments by our readers. 
this subject 
quested, we have had an article prepared for 
John M. Raynor, a new technical ad- 

There 
is more to say on this subject and, since read- 


information on been re- 
us by 
viser, who joins our staff this month. 


ers have professed considerable interest, it 


will be pursued in subsequent issues. 

Letters continue to come in asking us for 
Now technical 
always be satisfactorily 


all sorts of technical advice. 
problems cannot 
solved by letter writing. Moreover, there is 
a time element involved in answering cor- 
respondence which cannot be met by us or 
No two problems out 
of a hundred may be due to the same cause. 
Most technicians feel they would rather offer 
no advice than to give conjectural counsel 
which may prove misleading or worthless. 
\We the 


hest needles on most equipment can be the 


our technical advisers. 


have shown in recent issues how 


worst on some equipment. 


People ask us how to build a good repro- 
ducing unit at a moderate price. This can- 
accomplished. Con- 
structing a phonograph at home, without 


not be satisfactorily 
laboratory equipment to check on distortion, 
is almost a futile business. 


In a recent well-timed article, On New and 
Old Equipment (January 1946), Mr. Lanier 
gave the soundest advice that anvone could 
get regarding equipment today. Recondi- 
tion your old equipment and ten chances to 
one vou will have a better machine than you 
can buy today In an 


over-zealous moment, Mr. Lanier stated he 


at its original price. 












would be happy to answer inquiries. But 


this he was unable to do as his everyday 
work did not permit the extra time required. 
Further, an assignment to cover the atomic 
bomb tests in the Pacific complicated matters 
for him before he left. 


There is no one for whom we have a deeper 
sympathy than the fellow who, enjoying his 
own selection of music to the utmost, finds 
himself suddenly unable to get decent sound- 
ing reproduction. What he needs of course 
is a good service man. If this person fails 
him, it is natural for him to send an S.O.S. 
to us or someone else in the field. But 
though we may be sympathetic, we cannot 
always help. If we can offer any suggestions 
we do so, but our position is very much like 
the doctor’s who hears about a symptom 
not always properly described—on the tele- 
phone. Like the doctor, we or one of our 
technical advisers, feel the necessity of being 
on hand to examine thoroughly 


We still have to publish much later than 
we would like to. The point is that we wait 
for review material much later than do most, 
because in the past readers have informed us 
they would rather have the publication late 
with as much review material as possible 
than have it earlier with only a few items ot 
that month. There is another reason for 
lateness in publication which remains beyond 
our control. It pertains to the paper situa- 
tion. Last month we aimed to mail on the 
sixteenth, but the paper mills failed to get 
our supply to us in time. It so happened 
that we shot ahead 97 per cent in March 
over the subscriptions of the previous year, 
with the result that we used up more paper 
than we had scheduled. Having to await our 
paper shipment delayed us a whole week. 
This month we had to wait for review mate- 
rial which was more than a week late and 
many of the May releases arrived too late 
for inclusion in this issue. 


§ Stephen Fassett has been missing from the 
pages of this journal for two months. This 
was due to an extensive removal made by 
the Fassett family. 
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Tovey’s Beethoven’’ 
A Book Review 


BEETHOVEN, by Sir Denald_ Francis 
Tovey; Oxford University Press, 1945. 
138 p.p. Price $3.00. 


ATovey’s studies of Beethoven’s music 
scattered through his Essays in Musical 
Analysis, the edition of the Pianoforte 
Sonatas and their analytical Companion, and 
the monumental critique of the Ninth Sym 
phony are now brought together by a sum- 
mary commentary, fragmentary though it 
be, in this book. From its eminence we can 
appreciate how great Beethoven looms— 
not only in Tovev’s music-world, but in ours 
as well. Focusing upon Beethoven's mas- 
tery of sonata-idiom as the meeting ground 
in instrumental music of the lyric and dra- 
matic, Tovey has defined Beethoven's cri- 
tically central position in our musical epoch, 
and, like his essays on Beethoven's individual 
compositions, this book is an incessant recog- 
nition of the imagination, invention, and 
intensity of one of the greatest of all creative 
artists. The true impact of that genius can 
be experienced only through the art itself, 
but Tovey’s is a uniquely fruitful guide 
toward an enrichment of that experience. 


Reading Tovey’s new book, I was re- 
minded of J. W. N. Sullivan’s masterful 
study of Beethoven and his “spiritual de- 
velopment”. Sullivan's sympathetic under- 
standing of the music itself produces creative 
psychological insights into the human char- 
acter and genius of Beethoven. With Tovey, 
a penetrating intelligence views Beethoven's 
music on its own terms and establishes the 
perspective from which we may ourselves 
view Beethoven's genius. With both writers 
the primary material is the music: study of 
its form and technique, such as Tovey under- 
takes, is essential to an understanding of 
Beethoven as a man and as a composer. 
Both books avoid the common fallacy of 
popular ‘“‘music appreciation” which seeks 
to explain music in terms of biographical 
data. To be sure, the man behind the music 
is often a relevant and significantly interest- 
ing study, but he should be approached 


—_—_—___————(Continued on page 256) 
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— -ON MUSIC AND STYLE 


An Interview 


Joseph Szigeti, who is the soloist in Colum- 
bia’s new release of the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, has without doubt a longer history asa 
recording artist than any other figure on the 
concert stage today with the exception per- 
haps of Wilhelm Bachaus and Mischa Elman. 
In 1904, at the age of twelve, he made his 
debut before the recording horn. At the 
time, he was visiting in England with friends 
who were phonograph enthusiasts to such an 
extent that they made their own recordings. 
“One day I found I had the house to myself,” 
Mr. Szigeti said. ‘I decided to make a 
record of my own. Slipping into the room 
where the new wax cylinders were kept, | 
adjusted the machine and with a stop watch 
on the table I played solo after solo into its 
paper horn.”’ 

Five years later, in 1909, when Szigeti al- 
ready had a European reputation as a boy 
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prodigy, his first commercial recordings ap- 
peared under the His Master's Voice label. 
Morsels like the Valse Triste of Sibelius, the 
Rubinstein Romanze in E flat, (a tune by the 
way, that has become the basis of the popu- 
lar song There’s No Other Love), and an 
abridged version of the variations from Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata were among his 
most popular first releases. These still turn 
up—much to Szigeti’s chagrin—in the collec- 
tions of record devotees. However immature 
the artistry may have been in some of those 
early records, he admits deriving an ‘‘un- 
canny pleasure’ when a phonograph repeats 
to him something he had played long ago. 
“T smile when I think of that first record- 
ing of the Kreutzer Variations,”’ he told us. 
“It brings to mind the time I played in 
public my first Beethoven sonata. It was 
the C Minor, Opus 30, No. 2. This was ona 
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concert tour in Scotland, and mv partner 
was the lovely Myra Hess. What a precious 
recollection! She was then, although still 
in her ‘teens and barely a few years my 
senior, a gracious, mellow artist. Yes, 
mellow in her already poised musicianship 
that belied her ag “Sag 

With the advent of electrical recording in 
1926, Szigeti, though still in his early thirties, 
was a veteran on records, and in the ensuing 
twenty years he has achieved one triumph 
after another. His performances of the 
Brahms concerto (made in 1929) and the 
Beethoven concerto (made in the early 
thirties) have long been preferred by musi: 
lovers and critics for their nobility of ut- 
terance and grandeur of style, despite the 
excellence of other more modern and better 
recorded performances. And Szigeti’s rendi 
tion of the popular Mendelssohn concerto 
(Columbia set 190) holds similar power over 
listeners. How ideally suited to each other 
seem the violinist and Sir Thomas Beecham 
in their playing of this score, which is more 


often than not treated to an over-lush or a 


too superficially brilliant performance. Sz 
geti achieves the requisite élan and just the 
right amount of tonal suavitv, and Beecham 


is completely en rapport in his orchestral 


direction 


An Unrivalled Set 


Perhaps { the most outstanding 
examples of consummate teamwork is to be 
found in the Szigeti-Beecham performance of 
the Violin Concerto 1 of Prokoteft 
Columbia set 244 It is a performance to 


which the adjec tive definitive” can well be 
applied. Carl Flesch in his book, The Art of 


Violin Playing, has written that ‘future 
generations will identify the Prokofieff con 
certo with Szigeti’s performance as a cri 


terion for all others’ 

As fine as Szigeti’s earlier rendition of the 
Brahms concerto is, he regards his latest set 
as a better one It is not just a matter of 
reproduction,” he says, “but a matter of 
interpretation also. | have plaved over my 
older version side DY side with the newer one. 
In the recording with Ormandy I find a 
maturity of artistic purpose and a realiza- 
tion in execution that has satisfied me I have 
done a better job. And high tributes must 
be given to the superb Philadelphia Orches 
tra and to Ormandy’s uncanny gift of identi 
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fving himself with his soloist’s stvle and con- 
ception.”” On the face of this, surely Colum- 
bia should make every effort to re-record the 
violinist’s performance of the Beethoven con- 
certo at an early date. 


An Admired Style 


Szigeti’s distinctive individuality of style 
accounts in a large measure for his popu 
larity among discriminating listeners. His 
musical perceptions are eclectic, and the 
style he has evolved through the vears per 
mits him successfully to exploit the classical, 
the romantic or the modern school. Al 
though of Hungarian birth and schooling, 
his playing today cannot be called Hun 
garian: it is the expression of an artist whose 
viewpoints on art and life: are universal. 
“T have aimed from my earliest manhood,” 
he told us, “to avoid being objectionabls 
national.”’ 

The American concert stage has for many 
vears been tlooded with soloists espousing 
the Russian school, and more especially the 
Leopold Auer school, of violin technique. 
These artists concentrate on producing a 
luscious, full tone from the violin: often a 
type of musical treacle which, to many of us, 
is both cloving and dull. It has been said 
that the Auer technique is ideally suited to 





compositions of the romantic writers and 
certainly some of his best pupils shine in 
works like the Tchaikovsky concerto. 

Szigeti stands at an opposite pole from the 
Auer pupils. Tone with him is not a major 
consideration, yet he can be as sensitive and 
suave as any when the music asks for this 
sort of treatment. His performance of the 
Mozart Sonata in E minor, K. 304 (Columbia 
disc 69005-D) bears this out, as does his re- 
cording of the Mozart Concerto in D, K, 218 
again in the ideal company of Beecham 

Columbia set 224). And who can ask for a 
more exquisitely fine-toned rendition of 
Szymanowski’s The Fountain of Arethusa 
(Columbia disc 7304-M) than he gives? 
Lushness is out of place in music of this kind. 

More important with Szigeti than mere 
production of tone are those qualities in- 
cluded in the term “musicianship”: phras- 
ing, accentuation, balance, élan—to name a 
few [he taut, aristocratic style of playing 

often deceptively straightforward—that 
he applies makes it clear to the listener that 
he considers music more in terms of a com- 
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position than a mere vehicle. But since he 
does not bend over backwards to produce a 
mellifluous tone, it has been unjustly said 
that, purely from the standpoint of ear ap- 
peal, he is inferior to the famous Auer pupils. 
Szigeti’s admirers usually meet this objection 
by pointing to his consummate musicianship. 
But we feel it can be met on its own grounds 
by taking a long term view of the matter. 
For, however captivating the super-charged, 
ravishing tone of the Russian school may be 
at first hearing, its wearing qualities are dis- 
tinctly limited. Szigeti’s tone, by its very 
avoidance of merely sensuous appeal, always 
remains fresh. 

The other day, while lunching with Szigeti, 
we asked him if his distinctive violin stvle 
could be traced to the efforts of his teacher, 
Jeno Hubay. The answer was a resounding 
“No!” 


Teacher and Pupil 


‘In spite of all that I owe to Hubay and to 
his undoubtedly outstanding pedagogic 
skill,” Szigeti said, ‘‘] must admit that he 
tended to dominate his pupils. He created a 
somewhat restrictive and negative attitude 
within them. Moreover, his musical out- 
look was naturally conditioned by the ques 
tionable virtuoso taste of the 1880’s and 
1890’s which were the decades of his triumphs 
on the concert stage. As he lacked the ex- 
ploring pioneering urge of, say, a Busoni, 
his teaching had a regrettably conservative, 
not to say reactionary, tendency and left 
little room for a teen-age pupil’s self-asser- 
tion. (We were mostly teen-agers in the 
Hubay class.) To Hubay, such composers 
as Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Sarasate, God- 
ard, Saint-Saéns, Massenet were demi-gods. 
He spurned the modern trend.”’ 

But in all fairness to Hubay we might 
observe that his famous contemporary, 
Leopold Auer, held views of a similarly 
limited nature. Thus in Auer’s Violin Play- 
ing As I Teach It (Fred. A. Stokes, 1921), 
the following appears: “With regard to 
J. S. Bach’s two Concertos for Violin, I have 
never given them to my pupils to study be- 
cause, from my point of view, only the two 
slow movements in them are musically 
valuable and really worthy of their composer; 
while the first and last movements of each 
Concerto are not very interesting, either 
musically or technically.”’ 
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But to continue with Mr. Szigeti’s remi- 
niscences. ‘‘After I left Hubay and started 
on my own, I began truly to develop,” he 
said. “Of course, I had help and honest 
criticism from the outside. Ysaye became a 
close friend of mine and I cherish to this day 
the few acoustic recordings that he made, but 
still more do I cherish memories of his in- 
comparably ‘creative’ playing. Busoni, also, 
was a great influence in setting me on the 
right path. His forward-looking musical 
temperament and amazing intellectual ap- 
proach have always been an inspiration. 
Through the performance of his Violin Con- 
certo and through tours in England, | became 
closely associated with him. In fact Busoni 
appeared in public for the last time at a per- 
formance I gave in Berlin of his unjustly 
neglected Violin Concerto.” Szigeti would 
like to record the Busoni concerto, which he 
contends has an aristocracy of musical pur- 
pose mated to a romantic feeling and a 
genuine virtuoso sweep. 

The avid interest in recording evidenced 
by Szigeti is unusual, and if one looks over 
his list of discs one is struck by the fact that 
they represent a high standard of musical 
taste. He has usually shunned making rec- 
ords of strictly popular works. 


The Universal Artist 


Mr. Szigeti has always avoided being ‘‘ob- 
jectionably national’’. His approach to the 
violin can be said to represent a midway 
point between the super-refined, detached 
French style and the sensuous, effusive 
Russian style. No one is so well equipped to 
play the universal Bach, or the classic, super- 
national music of Mozart. Szigeti’s per- 
formances of the unaccompanied sonatas of 
Bach in G minor and A minor (Columbia sets 
X-1 and X-2) are rare musical experiences, 
salient examples of how unaccompanied 
music of this kind can be made appealing. 
They rank with Casals’ superlative perform- 
ances of the unaccompanied cello suites. 
Szigeti should be permitted to do others— 
especially the D minor Sonata, or Partita, 
which contains the celebrated Chaconne. 
The Szigeti-Flesch rendition of the Double 
Violin Concerto in D minor (Columbia set 
X-90), despite other better reproduced re- 
cordings, has not been displaced for many 
listeners. The absorption on the part of the 
two violinists in the music itself and their 
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avoidance of a conflict for preéminence 
vields a rare musical experience, especially 
in the wonderful slow movement. 

It is regrettable that Szigeti has not re 
corded more of his splendid Mozart per- 
formances, which in the concert hall have 
long been cause for praise from critics and 
music lovers alike. Just one concerto and 
one violin sonata! Given a pianistic partner 
of the stylistic sensibility of a Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski (with whom Szigeti is scheduled 
to do some recordings), a series of Mozart 
sonatas by Szigeti could not fail te prove an 
artistic and a commercial success. (Horszow 
ski, by the wav, has proved his mettle in 
those memorable recordings with Casals of 
Beethoven's cello sonatas. 


A Brahms’ Sonata 


One can hardly pass by Szigeti’s recordings 
without speaking of the Brahms Sonata in D 
minor, Opus 108 (Columbia set 324) that he 
made with Egon Petri. Here is a rare artistic 
compatibility, playing that accords with the 
true ideal of chamber music—equal partner- 
ship. Petri was a pupil of the renowned 
Busoni, Szigeti a friendly disciple. Their 
performance brings an universality of ex- 
pression to onc of Brahms’ greatest chamber 
works. It is preferable, in our way of think- 
ing, to the rendition of Kochanski and Rubin- 
stein, where the style often borders danger- 
ously close to nationalism. 

No one has been more instrumental than 
Szigeti in bringing seldom plaved music to 
the attention of the public. We can thank 
him for the excellent and sympathetic per- 
formance of the Bloch Violin Concerto 
(Columbia set 380) and for his understand 
ing work in the Bartok Contrasts (Columbia 
set X-178), in which three unusual musical 
personalities are linked—Bartok (piano), 
Benny (Goodman (clarinet), and Szigeti 
(violin). The composition owes its existence 
to Szigeti’s idea (in suggesting that Benny 
Goodman commission such a work) and to 
his role as a go-between with the composer 
and Mr. Goodman. 

Szigeti views with alarm the growing ten- 








unfortunate that pupils today are so often 
and so obviously working for prizes and not 
for an all-around development. ‘‘In concert 
after concert, one is subjected,’’ he says, “‘to 
dency of young artists to specialize ex- 
clusively in war-horses. He also thinks it 
the same Chopin etudes, the same Beethoven 
sonatas, the same hackneved violin concer- 
tos. The result of this is the concert-goer 
seldom hears anything but a repetition of 
old display pieces. This is why the record 
enthusiast is such a potent leaven in the 
texture of our musical society. He can es- 
cape from the somewhat monotonous at- 
mosphere of the concert hall and become an 
adventurous musical explorer. No longer 
need he be a slave to the tyranny of pedes- 
trian concert performances and repetitious 
musical fare. Moreover, he can seek the 
counsel of record critics. The competent 
record reviewer, whom I regard as an im- 
portant factor in the world of music today, 
has a wide range to cover, and he must know 
music and consider values that are endur- 
ing.” 


Future Recordings 


Record collectors can rest assured that 
Mr. Szigeti, now at the height of his powers, 
will continue to open up new avenues of 
musical experience, thus giving them addi- 
tional cause to rejoice that his distinguished 
artistry is perpetuated. The true artist 
grows, he states, until his executive powers 
are cut off by some physical disability or by 
an illness as in the case of his friend, Ysaye. 
“Can there be a greater titre de glotre for a 
virtuoso,”’ asks Szigeti, ‘‘than the fact that 
Yasye inspired such masterpieces as the 
Cesar Franck Violin Sonata, the Chausson 
Poéme and the String Quartet by Debussy? 
All of these were composed with Ysaye 
‘in mind’ and first performed by him. What 
a glorious ‘balance sheet’ that is... .” 
Your fate is your own working,’”’ Mr. 
Szigeti contends, ‘‘and, as in the case of the 
hen and the egg, one does not know what 
comes first. You provoke fate to lead you 
on, and either progress or retrogress.”’ 
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DELITY 


= JOHN M. RAYNOR 


Wi 


A technician tells us some of the reasons why people dislike high 


fidelity. 


The term “high fidelity’, in the minds of 
many listeners, is synonymous with 
“screech”. It is a pity that the term “high 
fidelity’, along with its synonym ‘“‘wide 
range”, has been shamefully abused and 
misadvertised—they have both been tacked 
on to radios and phonographs producing 
every imaginable type of sound. It is true 
that in a few cases the terms have been cor- 
rectly used, for high fidelity equipment does 
exist; but in the majority of cases the terms 
have been misapplied. When the average 
listener’s ears have been conditioned and re- 
conditioned, so to speak, to pseudo high- 
fidelity reproduction, it is not surprising to 
find that he turns up his nose at the real 
thing when it comes along. The result may 
be his return to some radio or phonograph 
that has a poor frequency response (i.e. a 
set with poor high frequency reproduction 
and an unnaturally “boomy” bass) along 
with accompanying evils. 

As I have already said, high-fidelity equip- 
ment does exist. Such equipment is expen- 
sive, however, because high standards must 
be maintained throughout in manufacturing. 
It is only in this way that the full benefits of 
wide-range reproduction are to be realized. 
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The old saying that the chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link certainly holds true for 
such equipment. Every component part of 
a high-fidelity outfit has to be of the best 
available material, and matching of the parts 
is of the utmost importance to assure what 
is recognized as the very minimum of dis- 
tortion. 

There are excellent grounds for the com- 
plaint that so-called high-fidelity equipment 
screeches. The human ear has the particular 
characteristic of being more sensitive to low 
frequencies at high volume than at low vol- 
ume. The reader can make an interesting 
test to prove this point. Preferably a floor 
model radio or phonograph should be used 
so that the bass will be good. Adjust the 
volume and the tone controls so that a full 
room volume is obtained and the quality is 
as bright as possible. One does not have to 
be too conscientious with the ‘‘full room 
volume’’—neighbors do exist, you know, 

Now, without touching the tone controls, 
turn down the volume and notice if the bass 
disappears with respect to the highs or treble. 
If the bass does disappear, the quality will 
tend to be brittle and possibly screechy. If 
the bass, on the other hand, seems to stay in 
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the same proportion to the treble, consider 
for undoubtedly your in 
strument has a compensated volume control. 
That is, the only the 
volume of the reproduction, but it also boosts 
the bass as the 


vourself fortunate, 


control not varies 


volume is decreased, thus 
giving the illusion of an equal bass for an 
equal treble at all settings of the volume 
The lack of a compe nsated volume control 


in an instrument which may be operated in a 


small room, explains why the quality of the 
instrument may be brittle and why it may 
seem to have an unlimited supply of high 
frequencies. An instrument in a small room 
ust, of necessit\ me Ope rated at a low vol 
ume Obviously, if the volume control is 
not compensated the listener must either re 
sort to attenuating (i.e. turning down o1 
lessening) the treble, if his instrument has the 
requisite control to permit him to do this, or 
st sulle 


Poor Pickups 


\nother type of screeching quality has its 
phs where the amplifier is 
good but the pickup is not. A great manv 
commercial pickups in general use tend to 


} 


have a quite noti resonance between 


4000 and 6000 cycles per second. Here again 


eable 


another idiosvnerasyv of the human ear en 
ters lhe ear tends to be more sensitive to 
peaks” (a tone that 1s too loud in relation 


to its neighbors) in the higher frequencies. 


Consequently a pickup with such peaks not 
’ 11 

only:makes the treble over-brilliant, but also 

accentuates scra 


the peak. 
} 


response of a system because of record 


tch within the frequencies of 


1 


It is all verv well to limit the fre 


scratch, but such a move is more often than 


not defeated by using a pickup which has 


peaks within the frequency range. A secon- 
dary effect of the presence of a peak is that 
it tends to give the scratch some semblance of 





pitch, which makes it more Irritating than is 
scratch tl $ ire evenlv distributed over 
the ra ge of the | p 

Stull another source of over-brilliant qual- 
tv « occur \ struments that have 
vide t I switcnes on them for ex 
ending ( nse ol the phonograph unit 
but with no means of controlling the high 
frequencies in the wide-range position. With 


ordinary records no trouble mav be encoun 


a recording appears 





which, unbeknown to the listener, has a rising 
that is, the 
high frequencies have been boosted in volume 


characteristic on the high end 


as the frequency increases in order to 
brighten the upper end of the reproduction 
on the ordinary low-frequency instruments. 
Such recordings when used with proper re 
producing equipment have very low surface 
the high 
lessened in the same way that the highs were 

If this is 
done, little surface noise is reproduced. With 


noise because fre juencies must be 


boosted in the original recording. 


such a recording on a wide-range machine, 
having no control over the high frequencies, 
the listener will probably be driven from the 
rhe 


reproduction complimentary to 


room narrow range switch does not 
make the 
the increased highs of the original record. In 
cidentally, recordings with rising character- 
istics do exist, but how always to identify 
these is another matter, for the frequency 
characteristics of commercial recordings are 
trade 
been known to make experiments in this 


secrets. Moreover, companies have 


sort of thing, which may account for one 
recording of a given company reproducing 
better than another on your own equipment. 
Records of this kind 


Decca, Musicraft and Capitol; most of their 


have been made by 
popular discs are cut with rising character- 
istics. This method of recording helps dis- 


guise inferior material 
Intermodulation Distortion 


Phere is another troublemaker, having the 
awesome sounding title of “intermodulation 
distortion”. This tvpe of distortion has been 
known for some time but only recently has 
Let me explain 
lake a well de- 


it been seriously considered. 
the nature of this condition. 
signed high-fidelity amplifier which, to the 
best knowledge, is linear—that is the ampli- 
fier in no way distorts a signal being put 
through it. Two frequencies, 400 and 1000 
c.p.s., are fed simultaneously through it and 
at its output there will be 400 and 1000 
cycles, nothing more. Now suppose a com- 
ponent part of this amplifier is compro- 


mised—sav a poor output matching trans- 


former which is non-linear has been used in 
its assemblance. If it 

If the two frequencies are fed through 
tvpe of amplifier, there will be heard 
400, 600, 1000 and 1400 cycles, instead of the 


poor, it will be non- 
linear 


this 


———— ——_—_—__—_———-(Continued on page 274) 
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PERSONAL PREFERENCES 





By D. L. Julian 


All people, whether music lovers, critics or otherwise, have their personal 
preferences among their recordings and we feel sure others would like to hear 
about them. With this premise in mind we have asked some former writers 
in this journal, as well as a group of record critics across country, to tell our 


readers about their favorite recordings. 


Mr. D. L. Julian begins the series. 


He will be remembered by many readers for his article on needles in the May 
1945 issue as well as for other papers on technical matters.—Ed. 


Of what qualities are ‘‘favorite’’ recordings 
compounded? To think about it is to won 
der in what degree human and technical in- 
gredients need be blended to create an ex- 
ilted and enduring personal experience. 

Recorded literature is not so vast but that 
everyone may experience, even upon a super 
ficial survey, the exaltation of discovery. 
Some recordings will definitely tower ma- 
jesucally above the commonplace, like the 
pinnacles of New York skyscrapers piercing 
in earth-bound fog 

My favorites, just as my standards ot 
judgment, will vary from those of other 
listeners. The phonograph as a medium of 
expression is brutally frank, and it permits 
ruthless appraisal. This degree of objec 
tivity cannot be duplicated in the concert 
hall, where distractions, both overt and 


Muy 
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subtle, are always at work. A recorded per- 
formance allows no confusion of what-we- 
hear with what-we-see: no “pretty face”’ to 
woo attention from second-rate musician- 
ship or shoddy craftsmanship. Therefore, 
what seems to be good and real in a “‘per- 
sonal appearance” might prove unacceptable 
and councerfeit, if put on records. 

In advancing the recordings of my choice, 
the selection is made on the basis of the artist 
rather than the composer. It is, for me, the 
weightier consideration, since I look upon a 
record collection as a gallery displaying the 
work of executants. Undoubtedly this is not 
the most widely accepted attitude, with its 
inference that the composer is a tool in the 
interpreter’s hand; but when a_ musical 
statement is expounded with such finality 
and authority as to fathom the deepest 
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springs of human emotion, I accord the 
highest honor to the interpretive artist. Iam 
more impressed by a sublime performance of 
Meyerbeer than by a wooden interpretation 
of first-rate Wagner. 

It follows, then, that the recordings I sub- 
mit will not represent a cross-section of my 
musical taste. Beethoven and Mozart, alas, 
will be found missing. Moreover, the dozen 
submitted cannot be regarded as an all- 
inclusive list of my personal preferences, but 
rather a portion of them—that portion which 
came to mind most readily. 


Humperdinck: /lansel and Gretel—Overture; 
The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Victor disc 
11929. 

I begin with this overture because to me it 
is an ageless expression of art. There is both 
nobility and simplicity in this music; it be- 
longs to a world of innocence and absolute 
faith, where men do not make wars. The 
performance by Boult is appropriately ten- 
der and rhythmically alive. Though the re- 
cording dates back to 1932, it can stand 
favorably next to many more recent offer- 
ings. 


Wagner: Goetterdaemmerung—Siegfried’s 
Death Music; The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler. Polydor disc 67054. 

The unwavering dramatic fervor of this 
Wagnerian passage remains a supreme musi- 
cal experience with me. I do not think of 
this music as a dirge, but rather as the re- 
solution of elements of death and life in a 
heroic expression that is extremely moving. 
Furtwaengler’s reading of this scene, in my 
way of thinking, is a phonographic triumph. 
Polydor issued it in 1933, the same vear that 
Hitler came irto power. The recording calls 
forth superlatives; it is monumental, re- 
vealing every voice of a great orchestra. 
Furtwaengler (blast his Nazi associations!) 
is surely in top form. 


Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy 
Overture; The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor set 347. 

The mills of Tin Pan Allev, which in a 
recent season ground out so many versions 
both good and bad of this tone poem, may 
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have spoiled it forever for some listeners. 
One wonders, are the ‘‘autopsies on Tchai- 
kovsky”’ a signpost of a musically maturing 
generation? 

Tchaikovsky sweeps quite a gamut of 
aural description in a few pages that never 
either bogs down into a cloving sentiment 
nor becomes inanely clever. The Bostonians 
give a glowing account of the music, and the 
recording (made in 1936) is a fine example of 
really good domestic reproduction. 


No. 2; The Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Herman Abendroth. 
English Parlophone disc E-11389. 

There are those who believe that Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra have had 
the “last word’ on this overworked war 
horse. To them, I would like to recommend 
this disc, which is—I understand—still 
available from England. Abendroth in- 
jects the right amount of ‘‘frenzy’’, without 
degrading his performance with the slick 
inanities that others tend to apply, and the 
famed Berlin orchestra plays with fine 
unanimity. 

The clarity of the reproduction is a 
pleasure. The record was made in 1938. 


Liszt (arr. Mueller): Hungarian Rhapsody 


Nielsen: Moderen—Prelude to Act II and 
Fatherland Song; The Royal Opera Or- 
chestra (Copenhagen), conducted by Jo- 
hann Hye-Knudsen. Danish H.M.V. disc 
Z-237. 

Here is an introduction to one of Den- 
mark’s most honored composers, a record 
which, in my estimation, makes for good 
listening. The ‘Prelude’ to Moderen | find 
impressive, but not pretentious. There is 
nothing ‘‘modern’”’ in its texture or develop- 
ment, but its harmonic structure pleases me. 
The ‘Prelude’ builds up to a compelling 
climax, achieved in a novel manner. The 
Fatherland Song reiterates the theme of the 
“Prelude”, and is reinforced by a chorus. 
The Copenhagen orchestra gives a good 
performance, and the recording (c.1936) is 
outstanding. The reverse side of this disc 
contains a ‘‘Prelude” from Renaissance by 
Lange-Mueller which is not quite equal in 
musical quality. 


Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien (abridged) ; 
The Dresden State Opera Orchestra, con- 
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ducted by Karl Boehm. 
disc DB-4632. 

The Italian holiday painted by Tchaikov- 
sky revels in bright, sunny skies and care- 
free spirit—albeit with a pungent Russian 
flavor. This is light, picturesque music, 
demanding nothing from the listener but two 
ears in good working condition. The feature 
of this disc is not the quality of the music 
but the quality of the orchestral playing 
glorious musicianly teamwork, combined 
with rarely realistic recording. The disc re- 
mains for me a standard by which to judge 
all other orchestral records. 

The pre-war Dresden State Opera Or- 


English H.M.V. 


chestra boasted one of the finest horn sec- 
tions in the world. Technically, this is one 
of a half-dozen discs which exploits fully the 
resources of my reproducing equipment. 
[here is a wonderful tonal impact in the full 
weight, power and splendor of this virtuoso 
orchestra. Electrola made this disc in 1938, 
and I believe it is still available on import 
from England, as are most of the other 
European recordings listed below. 


Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana—Easter 
Hymn; Emmy Bettendorf (soprano), with 
Chorus, Organ and Orchestra of the 
Berlin State Opera, conducted by Edward 
Moerike. English Parlophone R-20017 
or domestic Decca 25826. 

The magic moments of opera—when great 
artists are represented—never fail to leave 
me moved and spiritually enriched. The 
Easter Hymn from Mascagni’s Cavalleria is 
filled with a simple dignity and an uncom- 
plicated grandeur. It is a setting of peace 
and quiet beauty, against which the later 
tragedy may rise more starkly. Emmy 
Bettendorf, one of the great sopranos of our 
generation, projects a voice of tonal refine- 
ment and beauty, backed by the choir and 
orchestra of the Berlin Opera, to produce 
1 memorable and eloquent phonographic 
experience. And Moerike is a great con- 
ductor, one who unfortunately died too early 
to have left as many mementos of his ar- 
tistry as some of us would have liked. This 
disc dates back to the dawn of the electrical 
process (1926), but the technical details were 
excellently contrived for its time. 


Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor—Tomb 
Scene; Beniamino Gigli (tenor) and Ezio 
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Pinza (basso), with Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Victor disc 
8096. 

There are many writers on musical matters 
who would have us dismiss the works of 
Donizetti as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. So long as sterling singers can realize 
the composer’s intentions, he will have an 
honored position for me. In the best Italian 
manner, two great male voices of any age 
can bring to life the plangent outpourings at 
the conclusion to Lucia. This record is one 
of a distinguished group made by Victor in 
1929. Gigli’s warm, velvet tones are a de- 
light, and Pinza lends outstanding assistance. 
The recording is excellent. It belongs among 
a famous series of operatic discs of which 
Victor can be justly proud. 


Puccini: La Tosca—Ah quegli occhi, and 
Amaro sol per te; Lotte Lehmann (so- 
prano) and Jan Kiepura (tenor), with 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Manfred Gurlitt. Odeon disc 8743 
or domestic Decca 29016. 

This is a souvenir of the artists in their 
prime. The year is 1927, and the place the 
Staatsoper, Berlin. Kiepura has just made 
his opera debut the previous year at Vienna. 
Hailed the second Caruso, he has become a 
sensation overnight. Lehmann has already 
established herself as one of the brightest 
stars in the operatic firmament. It is, as far 
as I know, the only memento of her operatic 
artistry to be heard employing the Italian 
language. To my way of thinking, the sing- 
ing here is inspired. Kiepura’s voice, de- 
spite some faults in tone quality and intona- 
tion which several critics have noted, is truly 
thrilling tome. His singing offered a promise 
in this record never fulfilled, as his recent 
Columbia records bear out. The youthful 
exuberance and fervor of Lehmann’s singing 
recalls a most gratifying period of her career. 


Verdi: Rigoletto—E il sol dell’anima, and 
Donizetti: Dan Pasquale—Tornami a dir; 
Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano) and Tito 
Schipa (tenor). Victor disc 1755. 

Here are examples of rather undistin- 
guished music that are made rare experiences 
by interpretive sympathy and vocal beauty. 
Galli-Curci and Schipa have always recorded 
uncommonly well, but here they reach a 
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Book Review 


—-- ————— ——— (( 
through his most characteristic 
portant 
Ihe proper critical relation between a com- 


niinued from page 246) 
and im- 
achievement—his artistic creation. 
poser’s life and his music is, therefore, what 
the music tells us about the man, rather than 
what the man may tell us about the music. 


Beethoven was neither 
author. Sir 


Tovey’s book on 
revised nor finished by its 
Hubert Foss and Dr. Ernest Walker, the 
editors of the edition, have treated the 
posthumous text with respect and care, and 
added only musical examples where needed. 
Considering the comprehensiveness of the 
text, I believe that Tovey had nearly finished 
the book: 
Beethoven's sonata-form, is complete, and | 
suspect that the completion of the chapter 


its central core, the discussion of 


on Fugue and a summary conclusion are all 
that are lacking. In this penetrating study 
of Beethoven as a 
such, the 
sonata-form, Tovey 


dramatic composer 


and, as consummate master of 


deals fully with what he 


lied was the basis of this 


composer’s art. Nowhere 


las always iny 


else does Tovey SO 


succinctly and thoroughly expound his con 


ception ol sonata-lorm as the dramatic 


idiom of instrumental music. The major 


portion of this slender 


of the 


volume is de voted to 
‘two great principles” 
“that 


dramatic” 


an examination 


of Beethoven's use of the sonata-form: 


the sonata stvle is inveteratel\ 
and “that sonata form and style arise just 


at the breaking point between lyric melody 


Tove 


principles in 


and dramatic music’ explores the 


1 


implications of these terms of 


Jeethoven’s harmony and tonality, rhythm 
and movement, phrasing and accent, de 
velopment. and such allied forms as_ the 


rondo, variations, and fugue 


wl 1K h 


} 


The second respect in lovev's 
Beethoven 1s 


the best critic The 


omplete Is ¢ icteristic of 


} 


reader who expects 


to gain from Tovey immediate ‘under 
Bee thnoven will be sorely dis 
appointed, for Tove 
ist who can glibly explain music for the lazy 


The this book is 


served if he is left with a sense of dissatis 


standing” of 
is not a facile popular 
best 


listener. reader of 


faction—a hunger thai can be appeased only 
by turning to the music itself and hearing in 


it a confirmation of Tovey’s insights. Criti- 
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cism of music involves the communication 
of the critic’s experience of the music in non- 
musical terms and, like all who achieve this 
with accuracy and relevance to the music, 
Tovey has been charged with being ‘‘too 
technical’. There is no easy high-road to the 
experience of any art: the must 
bring to a great masterpiece an actively in- 
telligent attention worthy of the energy and 
talent expended in creating it. 
study of Beethoven's music can be no more 
than a guide to its terrain: like a map, it is 
neither a substitute for the scenery en route, 
nor a magic carpet to bear us without effort 
to our destination. 


listener 


Tovev's 


There is still another respect in which this 


book is incomplete. Here, as elsewhere, 
Tovey avoids attempting a comprehensive 
study facet of 


elaboration of 


of every Beethoven's music. 


For an Tovey’s concise 
generalizations, the reader will do well to 
turn to his individual essays on Beethoven's 
For material 
on variations should be supplemented with 


compositions. instance, the 
such Essays as those on the Eroica Sym 
phony, the Prometheus Variations, the Dia 
belli Variations, and analyses in the Com 
panion to the piano sonatas. It would have 
valuable had the 
posted references to the relevant Essays in 


been a service editors 


footnotes to the present text. 


There remain two major Beethoven studies 
by Tovey that are yet to be published in 
the article on Bee 
ta Britannica, and 


readily accessible form 
thoven in the Encycloped 
Some Aspects of Beethoven's Art Forms in the 


centennial issue of Music and Letters in 1927 
The first is as concise and stimulating a brief 
introduction to Beethoven as I have ever en- 
countered. The second contains an amaz 
ingly brilliant and original discussion of the 
“normality” of illus 


Beethoven's forms, 


trated by a comparative analysis of the 


Opus 22 Piano Sonata and the Opus 131 
Strine Cuartet. Finally, in his Essays on the 

ingeon Scene’ from Fidelio and_ the 
second and third Leonore Overtures, Tovey 
mentions a projected study of the opera 


Fidelio and an analysis of Beethoven's re 


visions of it. If this material were ever as 
sembled, its publication would be of ex- 
ceptional importance both to Tovey’s dis 
ciples and to students of Beethoven. 

Phil Hart 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


The following copy was unfortunately 
omitted in the make-up of the magazine last 
month, and a number of readers have asked 
what happened to the balance of our survey of 
the Opus 76 quartets. The copy below belongs 
on page 219 just before our discussion of the 
quartets that form Opus 77. The opening 
paragraph deals with the recordings of the 
Emperor Quartet, Opus 76, No. 3. 


One can claim that the second movement 
has become hackneyed, but one can hardly 
say that Haydn's imaginative harmonic and 
polyphonic treatment remains unimpressive 
in a good performance. Of the several re- 
cordings of this work, the Pro Arte is prefer- 
able for its fine recording; the Lener Quartet 
plays the famous air and variations with 
greater finish but the reproduction in this set 
(Columbia 246) is not as good. 

The B flat major Quartet, Opus 76, No. 4, 
known as The Sunrise from the sustained 
character of its opening movement, is a 
wholly beautiful opus. The richness of the 
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writing, particularly of the inner parts, is 
noticeable from the very opening, and the 
wide range of expression proclaims the ma- 
tureartist. There have been three recordings 
of this work: by the Prisca Quartet (Polydor 
10631/33), the International Quartet (Na 
tional Gramophonic Society 109/11), and 
the Pro Arte Quartet. The first I do not 
admire; the second, a fine rendition, is poor- 
ly recorded; the last deserves to be known, 
since it is one of the Pro Arte’s best perform 
ances—one in which the players dig into 
the music and fully realize and exploit its 
vitality and breadth. 

The slow movement (Largo) of the D 
major Quartet, No. 5 would have been as 
widely and as deeply revered as the so-called 
Largo of Handel and the Bach piece known 
as the Air for the G string had it been written 
for a more democratic ensemble than the 
string quartet. It has been called Benedictus 
music, and regarded as a fitting subject for a 
mass. I am not sure that I agree with those 
who profess to find spiritual awe in this 
music, but I would be inclined to accept its 
religious implications; this Largo is warmly 
human music—music of an ineffable beauty 
at times but always human. Tovey claims 
nothing Haydn ever wrote was ‘“‘more roman- 
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tically youthful’. The ingratiating melody 
of the opening movement has been compared 
to the Creation aria—With Verdure clad. 
The inspiration of Mozart has been ob- 
served in the opening, but the discerning lis- 
tener may have noted this in previous quar- 
tets and in almost all of Opus 76. This opus 
was a great favorite of the Flonzaleys, and 
Tovey suspects it was a great favorite of 
Franz Kneisel, his funeral it 
played by four of his pupils’. The Minuet 
curiously begins with the same four notes of 
the Largo, but in a different key, and there 
are other touches which the eye perceives 
that show Haydn's resourceful manner of 
finding new inspiration in material at hand. 
The final Presto is bucolic music; the main 
theme has been likened to a gay shepherd's 
pipe. 
joy in simple, vibrant life, and to convey a 
smile which he caught from the fertile coun- 
tryside within his view. 
have recorded this work (Columbia set 125); 
while it is an appreciable performance, there 
is room for another 


“for at was 


How often Haydn seems to express his 


The Lener Quartet 


here again, I feel the 
Budapests should be called upon two provide 
us with an up-to-date set 


The Changeling 


The E flat major Quartet, No. 6 has been 


called the changeling of the group. It is less 
liked by players, and for this reason not per- 
formed often. One cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the often delightfully facetious Tovey, 
who savs its ‘graceful ingenuities roll away 
The 
Trio of the Minuet is undeniably the most 
beautiful part of the quartet; it 
celestial quality. 


like the process of peeling an onion”. 


owns a 
Che first and second move- 
ments of this work seem to be strophic in 
character, the latter, a Fantasia, lacking true 
spontaneity. There is a nature mood to this 
music; the opening movement conveys an 
impression of a changing scene, light and 
shadows and perhaps the play of clouds. It 
takes fine playing to keep the first movement 
from seeming jerky upon occasion. The 
Fantasia has a pensive quality about it, and 
in some ways a quasi-religious mood. One 
is not apt soon to forget the Minuet. The 
finale suggests that Haydn had visualized a 
group of Pucks dancing on the greensward; 
it is elfin in character but lacking in the type 
of volatility which Mendelssohn was later to 
achieve. Amaceur players will find the last 
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two movements particularly grateful to per- 
form; the opening movements, on the other 
hand, are not easy and hence less gratifying. 
The only recorded performance of this work 
is one made by the International Quartet in 
the fall of 1929 (National Gramophonic So- 
ciety discs 140/42). It is an admirable one, 
and the reproduction remains quite satisfac- 
tory despite its age. 





Book Review 


MUSIC FOR YOUR HEALTH. By Dr. 
Edward Podolsky. B. Ackerman. 
$2.00. 

Alt seems strange that Dr. Podolsky has 

written a book in his first three pages, but, 


Price 


in a sense, this is precisely what he has done 
For in his foreword he has summed up what 
he spends 120 pages on in the book. In the 
foreword, the doctor has given the gist of 
his message to the supposedly music-starved 
people: by listening to music, the Greeks 
(and others) conquered al!, the dreamless 
may sleep, the ill shall feel no pain, and you 
can play a better game of tennis. For the 
rest of the time, the balance of the book, 
Dr. Podolsky has seen fit to prove these 
things by quoting examples. A sympathetic 
reader may enjoy scanning these pages for 
whatever comfort is to be derived from situ- 
ations comparable to his own individual 
predicament. The student of psychiatry 
may be interested in certain tests mentioned 
which are along the lines of mental healing. 
One of the exhaustive of these was 
given in a well known university in 1918, 
and is described with a set of charts, cardio- 
grams, and the music selections included. 
Reactions of both musically inclined persons, 
and of those thought to be otherwise, were 
tried with such items as Tchaikovsky's 
Pathétique Symphony, the Toreador Song from 
Carmen, the National Anthem and a march 
by Bagley. We note there was no great vari- 
ation of response, which only goes to prove 
that it is a difficult thing to determine just 
who is, and who is not, musical 

It is all very confusing to your reviewer to 
find that one man’s balm for sleeplessness is 
Schumann's Traeumerei, and that an un- 
named doctor “carries with him a small 
music box which plays Mendelssohn’s Spring 


most 


————(Continued on page 276) 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 


A number of the releases for this month 
were not received at the time of going to 
press. As it was we held up publication to 
facilitate the review of many recordings for 
May. 





Orchestra 





DVORAK: Symphony in E minor (From the 
New World); played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, direction of Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia set M or MM-570, five discs, 
price $5.85. 


AThe Philadelphia Orchestra is off on a 
spring tour. One of its featured works will 
be this symphony, hence a special release of 
the present recording which reached us just 
in time to be dealt with in this issue. A 
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single hearing of this set substantiates its 
superiority over previous ones in the qualita- 
tive playing of the orchestra and the realistic 
dynamic range of the reproduction. 


Ormandy's rendition of this old staple of 
the concert hall is a carefully calculated one; 
it suggests lengthy preparation and no end 
of solicitude in performance. I am particu- 
larly impressed with his treatment of the 
famous Largo (slow movement); the senti~ 
ment is projected with a true manly tender~ 
ness, and there is an admirable feeling for 
fine phrasing. Ormandy does not indulge in, 
the eccentricities of Stokowski, though in 
matters of retards and expressive enhance: 
ment he often has some ideas of his own 
which not all listeners admit conform with a 
composer's intentions. Here, fortunately, 
there is less of this than in some other works 
the conductor has recorded. Of previous 
sets issued of this symphony, the two made 
by Stokowski, one with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Victor 273) and the other with the 
All-American Youth Orchestra (Columbia 
416), undoubtedly enjoyed the most sales. 
Of these, the latter was curiously the better. 
Of all the sets made by Stokowski and his 
youthful orchestras assembled for touring 
the country, the Dvorak New World was his 
most praiseworthy undertaking. There was 
an enthusiasm in the playing of those 
younger musicians in the fast movements 
which must have delighted many listeners. 
That Stokowski actually maltreated the slow 
movement, arbitrarily dragging it out to 
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ear their 
newest performances 
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ist brings you a dazzling 
example of virtuosity 
and sensitivity—his new 
RCA Victor recording of 
Liszt’s sensuous Mefts- 
to Waltz. Ask for Show- 
piece SP-11, $2.25. 
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Leonard Bernstein 





Mr. Bernstein is guest 
conductor of the great 
St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in a new RCA 
Victor recording of his 
moving “Jeremiah” 
Symphony. Hear it, and 
youll join in the nation- 
wide acclaim for this 


y 7 ! 
young genius, 





Nan Merriman 


Miss Merriman sings the text for mezzo- 
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soprano in the Bernstein recording of 
“Jeremiah.” She reveals a voice of stir- 
ring beauty and dramatic power. Ask for 


Album M/DM-1026, $3.85. 
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lucts Strauss Polkas, 
w album by the Bos- 
“Pops” Orchestra. It 
gs you the sparkle 







color of Tik Tak Polka from “Die Fledermaus,” 


Souci Polka, Pizzicato Polka, 
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Robert Merrill + Licia Albanese 


Two of the Metropolitan Opera’s new and great stars 
sing their famous duet from “La Traviata”—Ah! Dite 
Alla Giovine (Ah! Say to Thy Daughter Dear). The 
Victor Orchestra, Frieder Weissmann, Conductor, 





accompanies them in this new recording. You'll want 


three others. it for your collection. Ask for Record 11-9175, $1.00. 
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BOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF, Duo 
nists: A Two-Piano Recital: Andante 
d Variations, Op. 46 — Schumann; 
ndo, Op. 73—Chopin; Allegro brilliant 

ndelssohn. Album M/DM-1047, $4.85 


MES MELTON, Tenor: Soliloquy (from 
arousel’”’)—Hammerstein-Rodgers 
th Victor Orchestra, David Broekman 
nductor. Record 11-9116, $1.00 


ITZ KREISLER, Violinist: Kreisler Pro 
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great length and indulging in some over-lush 
effects, does not seem to have concerned most 
people I know who own this set. 

I never took to the Iturbi performance; 
with all its excitement there was a certain 
nervous tension alien to the composer. My 
favorite performance of this work has been 
and still is the one made by George Szell and 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor 
set 663), which dates back to before the war. 
Ormandy tends to be somewhat ponderous 
where Szell reveals a more cogent dramatic 
strength. Perhaps Szell is more sober in his 
interpretation, but I have never known any 
true musician to call his stodgy. Where 
Iturbi is jolting in his handling of the syn- 
copated rhythms, Szell is smoother. But in 
matters of rhythmic emphasis I think Or- 
mandy shows discretion and sympathetic 
understanding. His reading might be said 
to fall between Szell’s and Stokowski’s; it is 
closer however to the former. Those who 
can satisfactorily reproduce modern sym- 
phonic recording (there seem to be quite a 
few who have complaints on this score) and 
who like, nay prefer, the wider range of 
dynamics in the new sets will undoubtedly 
want this album. It goes without saying 
that those who hear the orchestra play this 
work in its tour will also be swayed toward 


it. Pi 


KHRENNIKOV: Symphony No. 1, Op. 4. 
DISC set 753. 


Aln our review of this work last month we 
regarded it on the strength of the sponsor’s 
labelling and notes as a performance of the 
complete symphony. However, it turns out 
that what is recorded is only the last move- 
ment. Since the movement is a tri-partite 
one, it is understandable how we and others 
were willing to accept it as the complete 
symphony. Actually, there are two other 
movements: a first very much in the vein of 
Shostakovich and a slow one that recalls 
Rachmaninoff. Undoubtedly the best of the 
symphony ts the last movement, and that is 
perhaps the reason why the Russians did not 
record the others. It is a movement which 
we find stands firmly on its own feet and can 
be enjoved for itself. It is a pity that the 
Disc concern was not more careful in its 
labelling and certainly the writer of the notes 
should have been more competent. —P.H.R. 
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LISZT (arr. Kindler): Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 6; played by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Hans Kindler. 
Victor disc 11-9154, price $1.00. 


ALiszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody does 
not lend itself as well to orchestral transcrip- 
tion as his Second. Even the latter fares 
better on the piano. There is an old record- 
ing of the Sixth by the late Mischa Levitzki 
which is not only a worthwhile memento of 
his artistry but also a lesson in artistic ac- 
curacy. Mr. Kindler has entirely different 
ideas about this composition; he makes us 
more conscious of its various sections and 
does not begin to hold it together as Levitzki 
did at the keyboard. There is little in 
Kindler’s performance that could be called 
submissive to or compliant with the com- 
poser’s intentions; the transcription could 
be marked Kindler after Liszt. As orchestral 
transcriptions go, this one is capably con- 
trived; Kindler knows his orchestra and 
knows how to obtain effects. He has created 
a somewhat lush tonal canvas, on which his 
often erratic rhythmic beat and over-in- 
dulgence in rubato do not alwavs seem 
fitting. But such things are a matter of 
personal taste. 

The recording has not the reproductive 
brightness of some recent orchestral discs 
but, as orchestral recording goes, it is good. 


—P.H.R. 
A 


STRAUSS FAMILY: Polkas—Tik Tak 
Polka from Die Fledermaus (Johann, Jr.), 
Sans Souct—Polka (Johann, Sr.), Pizzicato 
Polka (Johann, Jr. and Josef), Leichtes 
Blut—Schnell Polka (Johann, Jr.), Annen 
Polka (Johann, Jr., arr. B. Homola), 
Bahn Frei—Polka (Eduard, arr. Peter 
Bodge); played by the Boston ‘‘Pops’”’ 
Orchestra, direction Arthur Fiedler. Vic- 
tor set M-1049, three 10-inch discs, price 
$9.99. 


ASociety adopted the polka, favorite na- 
tional dance of Bohemia, in 1835 at Prague. 
From Prague it soon spread to Vienna and 
Paris. It took the public by storm and its 
popularity spread to England and America. 
So great was its vogue that “everything was 
named after the polka, from public houses to 
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At one time, the Times 


of London complained that correspondence 


articles of dress”’. 


from France was not of any consequence 
since the polka had replaced politics at Paris. 

There are few conductors who play these 
gay pieces as well as Mr. Fiedler; his bright 
incisive style and considerate attention to 
dynamics give them a sparkling life and 
buovance which is all to the good. The 
polka has long been displaced by other dances 
in public favor and there are probably very 
few people among us today who even know 
how to dance it. As musical entertainment, 
these pieces are light-weight and more en 
jovable as fillers than as a series. The brist 
ling Pizztcato Polka by Johann, Jr. (the 
great waltz king) and his brother, Josef, has 
long been a great favorite, and the 7ik Tak 
from The Bat is, of course, widely familiar. 
Some people will be unfamiliar with the 
other polkas, although not a few of them have 
been long available in European recordings. 
They all make for pleasant listening even 
though not on an equal plane. 

The recording is in the realistic pattern of 
the Boston ‘‘Pops”’ discs. P.H.R 


A 


TCHAIKOVSKY None But the Lonely 
Heart, Op. 6, No.6; The Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz, Op 66, No. 6; Andante cantabile 
from Quartet in D major, Op. 11; Mélodie 
in E flat major, Op. 42, No. 3; Barcarolle 
from The Months, Ob. 37a; Waltz of the 
Flowe irom The Nutcracker Suite, Op. 
7la; played by the Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, conducted by 
André Kostelanetz. Columbia set 41-601, 
three discs, price $4.00. 


A this choice of material and its arrange- 
ment are obviously planned for a commercial 
release. Kostelanetz knows how to dish out 
the sentiment 
know how to eat it up. Basically a good 


and apparently his admirers 


musician, he knows his orchestra, but he 
more often tha not seems content to ex 
ploit superficial values. While the present 


set might not be said to do Tchaikovsky a 
disservice, I hardly think it, or anything like 
it, does the composer any real good. The 
playing of the Robin Hool Dell Orchestra is 
no more than satisfactory. The recording 
is excellent. -P.G. 
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Concerto 


BRAHMS: Concerto in D major, Opus 77; 
played by Joseph Szigeti (violin) and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of Eu- 
gene Ormandy (9 sides), and BRAHMS: 
Adagio from Sonata in D minor, Opus 108, 
plaved by Joseph Szigeti (violin) and Leo- 
nid Hambro (piano) (1 side). Columbia 
set M or MM-603, five discs, price $5.50. 


AHere is a set that should make record 
history. The recording does justice to the 
occasion. There are a fine approximation of 
dynamic range and infinite tonal subtleties 
not evidenced in Szigeti's earlier perform- 
ance. Some people persist in believing that 
many orchestral recordings of a decade and 
a half ago are preferable to modern ones. 
It is curious how many listeners are insensi- 
tive to tonal gradations and to the thrill of a 
true crescendo passage which in old record 
ings just never came off. 

Szigeti made his first recording of this 
work with the late Sir Hamilton Harty and 
the Hallé Orchestra in England in 1929, At 
the time the violinist was in his middle 
thirties. Seventeen years in the career of an 
artist of Szigeti’s stature could hardly fail to 
reveal a maturity of artistic perception. 
This is apparent with the playing of the first 
side of the new set. Not only is his tone freer 
but there is a deceptive ease to his technique. 
When his first set was issued I remember one 
English critic remarking that since Szigeti 
was twenty years younger than Kreisler it 
followed almost inevitably that he could not 
interpret a work like the Brahms concerto 
in quite ‘“‘so masterly a manner’. I have 
never concurred with that statement. Even 
at that time, Szigeti was, in his own way, as 
proficient as Kreisler. The latter, with all 
his reflective benevolence, was never tech- 
nically as impeccable as Szigeti. There was 
a youthful verve in Szigeti’s earlier per- 
formance which Kreisler’s more matured con- 
ception did not admit. The admirable skill 
and strength in his earlier performance of 
the long and exacting opening movement is 
retained in the new recording. But there is 
also a quality of inner assurance now. One 
may not be fully aware of Szigeti’s artistic 
maturity, for there is that sense of art con- 
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cealing art within his playing. His is the 
creative type of playing which inspires the 
listener to a creative type of listening. His 
forceful intellect is always apparent, but not 
striving to drive the music back on its own 
heart, as one reviewer said of his earlier play- 
ing. Today, one feels that Szigeti’s intel- 
lect is mated to emotion in a more cogent 
manner. 

One can enthuse over a performance of a 
work like this by almost any great artist. 
Looking back at my review of the Heifetz- 
Koussevitzky set, I find it brought forth 
considerable praise. However, through the 
years it has proved less enduring than | 
thought at first it would be. I have found 
mvself returning again and again to the old 
Szigeti-Harty set, despite its poorer record- 
ing. Szigeti has alwavs plaved the gay finale 
better than anvone else; its gypsy energy 
must appeal to him, and though he right- 
fully professes no nationalism in style, one 
cannot help but feel that his Hungarian birth 
stands him in good stead here. 

It is in the slow movement that those who 
are taken in by mere tonal eloquence find 
others preferable to Szigeti. But here I find 
a wonderful sense of detachment in Szigeti’s 
artistry. There is a “‘rarified nobility”’ in 
his playing, as one musician friend of mine 
says. His tone is crystal clear, poetic vet 
quite unsentimental. There is an elevation 
of style that seems ever to be bringing the 
melodic line forth afresh, phrase by phrase. 
The orchestral introduction of this move- 
ment in the new recording lacks the fluency 
and subtlety of the violinist’s playing. As 
admirable as the solo oboist is, he plays at a 
too consistent dynamic level. 

On the whole, the orchestral performance 
is a competent one. Ormandy directs ex- 
pressively and with strength of purpose, 
although I do not think there is always the 
fluidity of melodic line in his orchestral direc- 
tion that is found in Szigeti’s playing. 

The encore exhibits a more intimate phase 
of the violinist’s art, but seems inappropriate 
here. I would have preferred the last side 
blank. This same excerpt was used as a 
filler in Szigeti’s older set, but it is anti- 
climatic as an encore. Moreover, Szigeti 
has already given us a complete performance 
of the D minor Sonata, with Egon Petri at 
the piano, which I feel can be neither dupli- 
cated nor replaced. PALE. 
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Keyboard 
BACH: Organ Music Fugue in G Minor 
(‘‘Little’’ G Minor); Chorale and Chorale 

Prelude—Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott; 

Fugue in C Major (‘Fanfare Fugue); 
Sheep May Safely Graze (Cantata 208) 
(arr. Biggs); Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor; played by E. Power Biggs on the 
organ in the Memorial Church of Harvard 
University. Victor set M- or DM-1048, 
four discs, price $4.85. 


A Mr. Biggs has had the privilege and the 
distinction of playing all of Bach's organ 
works on the air, and gradually he seems to 
be building up a fairly comprehensive re- 
corded repertoire of the works of this master. 
For this album he has used the organ of the 
Harvard Memorial Church rather than the 
Baroque instrument in the Germanic Mu- 
seum with which so many of his recordings 
have been made. The present instrument is 
larger and more elaborate, though also de- 
signed by Harrison and built by Aeolian- 
Skinner, but the Biggs conception and ap- 
proach remain the same. The sound is a 
good one, and the reproduction is well up to 
the standard set by Victor in the older re- 
cordings of this artist. 


VACATIONING IN CANADA? 
If so, do not fail to drop in at the 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada’s lead- 
ing record store. 

We now have on hand an extensive 
stock of English imported records 
including many complete operas 
not available in Canadian or Ameri- 
can catalogues. 

In addition, our Canadian Victor 
and Columbia stock includes a 
great many items discontinued 
from American catalogues and un- 
obtainable in your country. Send 
us your want lists. 


Promenade Music Centre, 
83 Bloor St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





The new program contains two of the most 
famous of the organ works, the prelude on 
perhaps the greatest of Luther’s chorales, 
one inexplicably unfamiliar fugue and the 
organist’s own transcription of a favorite 
aria. The artist is nothing if not consistent 
in his characteristics and mannerisms, and 
perhaps any criticism of his playing may as 
well be general. That he is a serious artist 
and a master of his instrument is too well 
known to require comment; that he lacks 
the perfect rhyihmic steadiness which might 
set him in the very first rank of interpretive 
musicians is also a familiar comment. This 
lack has the rather curious effect of making 
his playing seem to gain momentum as the 
piece in hand progresses, so that at the end 
one is surprised to realize that the artist is 
not actually two or three times as fast as at 
the beginning. Indeed, wherever the music 
gets more involved Mr. Biggs (unlike most 
of us) seems to be that much more in a 
hurry. I remember a criticism a friend of 
mine once made of another performance of a 
Bach work—"‘They don’t play it,”’ he said, 
“as though they were as convinced as I am 
that this is the most beautiful piece of music 
in the world | thought of this as I listened 
to Mr. Biggs in the lovely Schafe konnen 


sicher weiden, which, however, sounds its 
best only when sung by a clear soprano voice 
with the double flute obbligato. And in the 
great Ein’ feste Burg (he precedes the chorale 
prelude with the chorale itself) I could wish 
tor a really four-square rhythm. Comparing 
this latter and the great Passacaglia with the 
pre-war Musicraft recordings of Carl Wein- 
rich, I find the latter far more precise and 
clear in detail (in his climaxes Biggs’ tone is 
inclined to blur Owing no doubt to the 
acousiics of the church), though some will 
undoubtedly prefer the warmer tone of the 
Harvard organ. —P.L.M. 


A 


GIGOUT: Toccata tn B minor; and 
CAMPRA (arr. Fox): Rigaudon; played 
by Virgil Fox (organ). Victor 10-inch 
disc 10-1208, price 75c. 


A Mr. Fox is a virtuoso organist and both of 
these compositions are good display pieces. 
Eugéne Gigout (1844-1925) was a famous 
French organist, a favorite pupil of Nieder- 
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meyer. He replaced Saint-Saéns at the 
Madeleine on the latter’s death. Gigout 
composed extensively, and his scholarly or- 
gan works have long been used in churches. 
The present Toccata is in the classical tradi- 
tion. 

André Campra (1660-1744), of French 
birth, was best known as an opera composer 
in his time. The present piece, based on a 
familiar French dance form, suggests operatic 
origin; it is pompous and showy. 

Mr. Fox is not what I would term a subtle 
organist; his style of playing is straight- 
forward and somewhat ponderous. The re- 
cording is realistic, with a most effective 
crescendo in the 7vccata; but unfortunately 
one does not get a clear idea of the music’s 
lines, since the overlapping tonal resonances 
in forte passages submerge the inner passage 
work. The organ Mr. Fox uses is not named 
on the record, but if memory serves us right 
he made records in the past on the organ at 
Girard College in Philadelphia. -P.G. 


ie 


LISZT: Sonata quast fantasia (Aprés une 
lecture de Dante); Concert Etude in F 
minor (La Leggerezza); Funérailles; 
Liebestraum No. 3 in A flat; Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 15 (Rakoc-y March); played 
by Gyorgy Sandor (piano). Columbia set 
M or MM-602, four discs, price $4.85. 


Alt is a strange fact that failure to achieve 
everything asked by the composer may some- 
times be to his advantage. I admired San- 
dor’s playing of the Rachmaninoff concerto 
last month not because it rendered up to the 
composer all that was due him, but because 
the pianist avoided obvious exploitation of 
some of Rachmaninoff’s less enduring char- 
acteristics. There is in Sandor’s playing an 
earnestness of purpose, a technical precision 
and a clarity of line. His tone in loud pass- 
ages tends to crispness, it even becomes steely 
at times. In soft passages he often reveals a 
sensitivity that is particularly gratifying. 
But he lacks the ability to vary his playing 
with tonal coloring. There will be pages and 
pages which are too persistently black and 
white. It can be said that Liszt’s often 
tawdry sentiment can be exploited'to great 
disadvantage to his music. But Liszt re- 
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quires an interpretative intensity which is 
not altogether a technical show. 

This brings me to consideration of the 
first item in the set—the Sonata quasi fan- 
tasia, after Dante. In this work Liszt has 
given no specific program, as he did in his 
Dante Symphony. Constant Lambert has 
arranged this composition for piano and or- 
chestra and recorded it with Louis Kentner 
at the keyboard (English Columbia discs 
DX-967/68). Lambert’s score served as the 
basis for a ballet at the Sadler’s Wells in 
London. Kentner’s playing was far more 
vividly contrived than Sandor’s, and the lat- 
ter does not begin to realize the coloring of 
the chromatic theme material (on side 2) as 
Kentner does. To be sure, the orchestra 
adds much by way of coloring that the piano 
alone cannot give. This being a first record- 
ing of the original work, it should be wel- 
comed on that score. 

In the Etude in F minor, one of Liszt's 
finest compositions, there is both virtuoso 
sweep and poetry. This music should flow 
like a brook which in no way gives us an 
impression of surmounting obstacles. The 
fluidity of execution begins at the first bar 
and carries through until the end. Under 
Sandor’s fingers this music does not begin 
to get the requisite flow until the halfway 
point. Some of his passage work is momen- 
tarily thrilling but the sensitivity of the 
music is not revealed as satisfactorily as its 
virtuoso aspects are. Funérailles is a minia- 
ture tone poem, intended to convey a picture 
of funeral processions. The contrast here 
could have been more varied, but I must ad- 
mit Sandor does some beautiful pianissimo 
playing which has been most realistically 
recorded. Sandor’s version of the ubiquitous 
Liebestraum is played with true sensitivity 
and discretion. The Hungarian Rhapsody 
is a vehicle for true bravura and this is a 
quality that Sandor possesses, but surely 
there is room for more tonal coloring in the 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies than we find 
here. 

I have already intimated that the record- 
ing possesses an admirable degree of ac- 
tuality. However, some of the percussive 
points of the playing may not be easily re- 
produced through all pickups. —P.H.R. 


A TWO-PIANO RECITAL—SCHU- 
MANN: Andante and Variations, Op. 46; 
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CHOPIN: Rondo in C, Op. 73; Mendels- 
sohn: Allegro Brillant; played by Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff (duo 
pianists). Victor album M or DM-1047, 
four discs, price $4.85 


A Recordings of all three works were needed, 
since the most recent release, the Schumann, 
dates from 1942. Apparently the Mendels- 
sohn is a first recording; I can find no prior 
one. It is in the composer's characteristic 
vein of sprightliness, reminiscent of the 
scherzo from his Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, and has enough sparkle to fill a 
jewelry display window. How much of that 
sparkle is the real thing and how much is 
plating, the listener will have to determine. 
Myself, I think it will tarnish. 

On the other hand, the Schumann varia- 
tions are the essence of the best in roman- 
ticism. No silver-plating there; the rich 
harmonies and almost impressionistic treat- 
ment of the theme add up to a singularly 
moving composition. Chopin’s Rondo does 
not rank with it in maturity, although it de- 
serves more respect than many writers have 
given it. Although it is an early work, the 
embroidery is deftly sewn on, and there sel- 
dom is a dull moment. It is especially in- 
teresting as an early specimen of Chopin- 
esque embellishment, where the runs and 
technical work not only surround the theme 
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but cannot be dissociated from it. Here, one 
feels, the writing is occasionally frankls 
virtuosic; later such virtuosity was to be 
subordinated to the musical demands. 

rhis recording posed several problems for 
me. With the highs wide open it shattered 
badly. Cutting out the highs removed the 
shatter, but the quality was not as clear. 
(The editor informs me he did not encounter 
this trouble, but we mention it so that an in 
terested reader can make some arrangement 
to hear the set on his own equipment before 
buying.) The older recordings of the Schu- 
mann and the Chopin works, both by Bart- 
lett and Robertson. had a high degree of sur- 
face noise, a condition that prevails in the 
present set but not as markedly. Thus, 
from the recording standpoint, there is little 
choice. Bartlett and Robertson, while not 
recorded with as wide a range, nevertheless 
emerge with admirable quality. 

Interpretatively, a choice is easier to make. 
Bartlett and Robertson tinkle along prettily, 
in a drawing-room style, but with little 
emotional impact. Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
have greater sweep, more abandon, and a 
more varied tonal palette. The difference in 
recording quality does not preclude my pre- 
ferring this set, and the fact that it contains 
all three selections under one cover is for me 
the clincher —H.C.S 


Instrumental 
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FRITZ KREISLER PROGRAM: The Old 





[X Vi Whe e ° Ron 
) n a Ther Bee } [idnight 
Heuberger-Kreisler), Londonderry 
li? it Kreisl l riar Rondo 
Havdn-KkKreislet plaved by Fritz Kreis 
‘ v1 V1 Vic S phony Or 
1 | d Voorhees 
10-inch discs 

price $3.00 
A‘'\ musician's bby is his art,’” says 
Kreisler. ‘‘In this he is ssed.'’ At seventy 
one, despite his re iccident, MKreisler 
continues to play his violin. I would 
brave punishment to play,” he states, ‘‘just 


is some men brave punishment for their 














religion."" One admires his fortitude and his 
faith in his art. For over a half-century he 
has made music all over the world and known 
the gratitude of many peoples. If there is 
not all of the old magic of his playing in these 
records, there is still much to admire: his 
avoidance of over-sentimentalism, his stylis 
tic grace and his unmistakable enthusiasm 
for his art. All of these compositions or ar- 
rangements are his own, and many of them 
have become endeared to the hearts of count- 
less listeners and a part of the repertoire of 
countless violinists. For my own part, 
Kreisler’s older recordings of some of these 
pieces hold more magic for me than these 
new ones, in which an inappropriate orches- 
tration and a rather characterless direction 
is apparent. There is not quite the tonal 
suavity nor is the same assurance evidenced 
here, but some of the old reflective tender- 
ness in his plaving still prevails, and this is 
a quality that cannot help but appeal to 
those who acquire this album. The record- 
ing is excellently realized -P.H.R. 


A 


SCHUBERT: The Litany; and BACH: 
Come, Sweet Death; played by William 
Primrose (viola) with Vernon de Tar at 
the organ. Victor disc 11-9117, price 
$1.00 


A \lr. Primrose has chosen to play on his 
viola two great and genuinely beautiful 
songs. His performances are appreciable 
for artistic dignity and expression and an 
extraordinarily appealing tonal quality. His 
use of contrasting strings in the separate 
verses lends variety. One could hardly call 
these performances transcribed ones; ac- 
tually, except for a few double stops at the 
end, Mr. Primrose employs his viola as a 
substitute for a singer. At the beginning of 
the Schubert Litany for All Soul’s Day, the 
dark, rich tone of Mr. Primrose’s viola 
sounds like a contralto singer. I would have 
preferred these performances with a piano 
accompaniment; somehow the organ tends 
to be a bit lugubricus. However, Mr. de 
Tar plays simply and tastefully. The re- 
cording is realiscic with a full share of organ 
accompaniment. —P.H.R. 
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Voice 


BACH: Cantata no. 78—Jesus, Thou My 
Wearted Spirit (Jesu der du meine Seele); 
sung by the Bach Choir of Bethlehem with 
Lucius Metz, tenor, Mack Harrell, bari- 
tone, and orchestra, direction of Ifor 
Jones. Victor set M- or DM-1045, four 
discs, price $4.85. 


A\W\ith this issue the famous Bethlehem 
Bach Choir makes its record debut. Thus 
becomes generally available another of our 
national institutions, previously known at 
first hand only by those who made the pil- 
grimage t» the Pennsylvania town where the 
annual festivals are held, or who heard the 
few performances the choir has given else- 
where. 

The cantata chosen to introduce the choir 
is a particularly attractive one. Opening 
with a solemn chaconne built on the same 
motive as is the great Crucifixus in the B 
Minor Mass, it includes also the famous 
soprano and alto duet (here, as frequently 
elsewhere, sung by the female section of the 
chorus) Wir etlen mit schwachen doch emsigen 
Schritten, in which the idea of hastening to 
the Lord for help is graphically represented 
by a rising “‘step’’ motive. (Collectors will 
remember a charming Columbia disc of this 
duet made by the Rheinhardt Choir of 
Zurich, in which the boyish voices and the 
sound of the cembalo gave a certain pleasing 
effect which is missing here.) There are 
also a recitative and aria for tenor and one 
for bass, and the final chorale—the idea of 
which, of course, has furnished the motive for 
the cantata. 

The Bethlehem performance is in the time- 
honored tradition of bigness and impressive- 
ness which for some may seem to outstrip 
Bach's intentions. Accepted on its own 
terms, however, it is in every way an ex- 
cellent presentation of the cantata. Some 
will feel that the use of the piano for the 
harpsichord part is unfortunate. Again 
there will be some who regret the use of the 
English translation, which is Bethlehem’s 
own. There seems to be less reason for sing- 
ing in English on records, which the hearer 
can repeat at will, than in a performance 
which must be taken in at a single sitting. 
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For when you are going to live with a work, 
authenticity becomes increasingly important. 
However, in a recording of the Bethlehem 
Choir certainly we could hardly expect a re- 
studied text. The soloists are both well- 
known in this kind of singing, and both give 
characteristic accounts of themselves. Mr. 
Metz is inclined to be a bit indeterminate in 
his intonation, but Mr. Harrell is the soul of 
musical neatness. As to diction both are 
excellent. A word should be added in praise 
of the unnamed orchestral soloists. The 
recording is in general very good, although 
the chorus is reproduced with less clarity 
than the solo singers and the orchestra. 
There was some surface crackle in the review 


copies. —P.L.M. 
A 


BIZET: Carmen—Excerpts; sung by Risé 
Stevens (mezzo-soprano), Raoul Jobin 
(tenor), Nadine Connor (soprano), Robert 
Weede (baritone), with the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra, direction of 
George Sebastian. Columbia set M or 
MM-607, five discs, price $5.50. 


A The emphasis here is on Risé Stevens, and 
indirectly on the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The selections in this album are as follows: 

Prelude (1 side) 

Habanera (1 side) 

Seguidilla (1 side) 

Gypsy Song (1 side) 

Toreador Song (1 side) 

Flower Song (1 side) 

Card Song (1 side) 

Micaela’s Air (1 side) 

Final Duet (2 sides) 

Miss Stevens does her best singing in the 
Habanera and the Seguidilla. It is particu- 
larly satisfying in the latter selection to have 
her joined by Don José and to hear the scene 
sung as Bizet intended it to be. In the 
Gypsy Song, Miss Stevens is less successful, 
and her rendition of the Card Scene lacks the 
true fatalistic quality. In the Final Duet, 
she shows a complete misunderstanding of 
Carmen. Here there is too much emotional 
agonizing; Carmen was a fatalist who ac- 
cepted the idea of death in an undespairing 
manner. In my estimation, there is a little 
bit too much of Hollywood suggested in this 
last scene. 
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Mr. Jobin, a French Canadian by birth, 
is a good but not outstanding Don José. 
He sings well, but the voice lacks requisite 
appeal. His rendition of the Flower Song has 
not the expressive feeling to make it a re- 
membered moment in the sequence of things, 
and nowhere does he convey the passionate 
intensity of the character. He is earnest, 
straightforward and artistically dependable, 
but, listening to Mr. Jobin, one does not 
think of Mérimée’s Don José as a man 
“utterly depraved by his passion for Car- 
men”’. 

Robert Weede does a competent job on the 
Toreador’s Song, but he does not get under 
the skin of the character; there is much more 
dramatic subtlety to this aria than he con- 
Miss Connor's rendition of Micaela’s 
Air is vocally on the fluttery side; she has 
sung much better in the opera house. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra shows 
up much better under Mr. Sehastian’s alert 
and live direction than we have previously 
heard it on records, but the Metropolitan 
Chorus confirms the impression I have long 
had at the opera, that it is a definitely 
second-rate organization. 

By and large, this is Miss Stevens’ show 
and undoubtedly many of her admirers will 
be gratified that she has given them her 
personalized renditions of the high spots of 
Carmen’s music. 


veys. 


But some of us will re- 
member and turn to other recordings of 
most of the material 
fying performances. 
The satisfactorily accom- 
plished throughout and in no way disturbs 
one’s absorption in the work of the singers 
and the orchestra. PSs. 


here for more satis- 


recording is 


A 


DVORAK: Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Kdyz mne stara matka) (no. 4 of Gypsy 
Songs, Op. 55); and SMETANA: The 
Kiss (fubicka)—Cradle Song; sung by 
Jarmila Novotna, soprano, with Victor 
Orchestra, direction of Frieder Weiss- 

violin the Dvorak by 

Joseph Fuchs. Victor disc 11-9153, price 

$1.00. 


mann; solo in 


A It is certainly no new observation that a 
singer is more than likely to sound his best 
when singing in his native language. This 
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has not infrequently been true of Russian 
artists, and the 
vocalists have 
again. 


of our Scandinavian 
demonstrated it time and 
Indeed most of us, when away from 


best 


home, can become eloquent on the subject 
of the things we have left and hope to go 
back to; but for the musician there is the 
added urge to show to all what fine things 
have been given to the world by his country- 
men. Whether or not we may give the credit 
to this missionary zeal, | am sure I have 
never heard Miss Novotna sound so well as 
she does on this record. Hers is, at its best, 
an appealing voice, but it is often an unruly 
one, and her vocalism has not always kept 
pace with her excellent musical intentions. 
However that may be, those who come to this 
recording expecting to take the will for the 
deed are in for a most pleasurable disap- 
pointment. 

As a group, Dvorak’s Gypsy Songs belong 
among the neglected things in music, but 
Songs My Mother Taught Me has been sung 
by anyone and everyone for lo these many 
years. It may indeed be that the reputation 
of the cycle has been impaired by the over- 
familiarity and the frequently unfortunate 
performances of the one member. How- 
ever, it takes only singing like this to remind 
us how the well-known nostalgia of this song 


can take effect again. Novotna sings it 
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cleanly in the original language and leaves 


h is in the music and in 


the sentiment whi 
the sound of her voice to carry the message 
One might wish that it had not been decided 
to stretch the song to twelve-inch size by the 
introduction of the violin solo repetition, but 
this again is an old familiar device. It is not 
overdone and the orchestra is not ineffective. 
In any case I like the moving tempo. 

The Cradle Song from Smetana’s opera 
Hubicka has the additional merit of not 
having been worn by frequent repetition. 
Emmy Destinn, of whom Novotna is said to 
have been a protegée, made one of her most 
appealing records with it in pre-electric days, 
and Elisabeth Schumann did it for us 
charmingly but in German as a part of her 
first Victor Lieder-Recital. Miss Novotna, 
singing like Destinn in Czech, has made a 
record which in authenticity as well as in 
sheer beauty of performance can take its 


| 


place beside that of her great predecessor. 


On both sides the recording is effective, 
and it has the kind of spaciousness which | 
t voc al discs 


P.L.M 


have missed in some recen 


a 


EDWARDS: Into t Vight; and LEVIT- 
ZKI: Do You Remember sung by Ezio 





Pinza (basso), with Gibner King at the 
plano Colu 10-inch dise 17378-D, 
price 75c. 


A Nice going, Mr. Pinza, is what we are 





prompted to say. Here are two conven 
tional drawing-room songs which are sung 
with unusual artistry; note how the singer 
marks the rhythm and carefully enunciates 


his words. Mr. Pinza’s diction shows re 
markably little trac 
There are not a few 


ff his Italian ancestry. 
memories of Pinza as 


Don Giovanni in th nditioas; both ar 
love songs, and though he is not maudlin in 
his interpretations, he does not at the same 


time forget to inject them with a convincing 
sentiment. Those who admire such songs 


will probably be most gratified, and I can 


magine a few feminine hearts being momen- 
tarily stirred. Mr. Pinza's persuasive and 
almost insinuating mezzo voce in Levitzki's 
song has had its etfe listeners elsewhere 


[nc dentally, this song was one of the lesser 
products of a great pianist who died un- 
fortunately too soon, 
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Mr. King’s accompaniments are discreetly 
plaved, and the recording is good Pas. 


A 


RODGERS: Carousel—Soliloquy; sung by 
James Melton, tenor, with Victor Orches- 
tra, direction of David Broekman. Victor 
disc, 11-9916, price $1.00. 


AThis sample of the popular Carousel, the 
musical transformation of Molnar's Liliom, 
affords a demonstration of one possible direc- 
tion for opera in English. Against an or- 
chestral background in the semi-popular 
style of our time the tenor meditates in a 
kind of arioso, with occasional bursts of 
straight lyricism. More specifically, a pro 
spective father plans the future of his boy, 
only to realize quite suddenly that he might, 
after all, find himself with a daughter! The 
musical-dramatic plan has been skillfully 
carried out, but one wonders at the end just 
how much of this sort of thing the public 
would be willing to take to its heart. So far 
I have not caught myself singing or whistling 
the tunes, nor do I have the impression of 
having witnessed an important piece of 
drama. This may be partly the fault of the 
singer, whose diction, however, is crystal 
clear and who has certainly a full and com 
plete grasp of the situation in hand as well 
as the necessary technique. Perhaps it is 
his very clarity which produces the essential 
mildness of the results. What a great vocal 
actor or a diseur might have done with the 
However, 
for those who want to revive their memories 
this well-made record will un- 
doubtedly bring pleasure, as it will to ad- 


material I can only conjecture. 
ot ‘Arous 


mirers of Mr. Melton’s pleasant tenor voice. 


Pi. DA. 


A 


ROMBERG: The Desert 
Song, One Flower Grows Alone in your 
Garden, One Alone, and The Riff Song; 

tenor) with 


The Desert Song 


sung by Dennis Morgan 
chorus and orchestra, conducted by Edgar 
Roemheid. Columbia set X-260, two 10- 


ink h dis« s, pric e $2.00 


AThose who admired Mr. Morgan, and 
thought his voice adequate, in the modern- 
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ized film’ version of The Desert Song, which 
Warner Bros. released, will be drawn to this 
album. As a singer, apart from the screen, 
he does not have too much to offer; the 
voice is hardly a distinguished one. As an 
actor, Mr. Morgan has a certain self-as 
surance and a youthful conviction that stand 
him in good stead. His acting qualities are 
not included in his singing. I suspect his 
voice is “built up” by microphone technique 
in both the pictures and these records. I 
would advise those interested in this set to 
hear it before purchasing. P.G. 


A 


RUSSIAN FOLKSONG: Kaleenka; 
BORODIN: Galitzky’s Air (from Prince 
Igor) (arr. M. Fiveisky); sung by the 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 
direction of Kostrukoff; solos by S. 
Slepoushkin (bass-baritone). Victor disc 
11-9118, price $1.00. 


A There is rarely much to add to what has 
so often been said about a Russian male 
chorus. The quality of the voices, the depth 
ot the basses and a certain rather ponderous 
precision are more or less typical of the best 
yf choirs. It is therefore fairly safe to as- 
sume that if this kind of singing appeals to 
vou, you will like almost any record of it 
which may appear. This latest disc main 
tains the general standard. 

Kaleenka, or Snowball Tree, is a perennial 
with Russian singers. It is done here in the 
characteristic manner with a solo bass-bari 
tone whose voice suggests Chaliapin without, 
of course, challenging comparison. The 
Prince Igor number was a favorite with that 
great artist, and his record of it ts still a 
good one. Here we have the music so ar- 
ranged that the chorus supplants the orches- 
tra, but the honors remain with the soloist. 
Mr. Slepoushkin carries them off creditably 
enough. All rather tricked up, vet again a 
good performance in the accepted tradition 
of Russian choirs. The recording is good. 


P.L.M. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugene Onegin—Intro- 
duction and Duet from Act I; sung by E. 
Kurglikova (soprano) and E., 
(alto) (1 side); Eugene Onegin—Trio from 
Act II, Scene 1; sung by E. Antonova 
(alto), S. Kozlovsky (tenor), and P. M. 
Nortsov (baritone) (1 side); Eugene 
Onegin—Scene and Aria of Onegin, Act IIT, 
Scene 1; sung by E. Kurglikova (soprano), 
P. M. Nortsov (baritone), and M. Mik- 
hailov (base) (1 side); Queen of Spades— 
Yeletsky’s Arta from Act II, Scene 
sung by Shara-Talian (baritone) (1 side); 
Tolanthe—Iolanthe’s Aria, Scene 1; sung 
by Zhurkovskaya (soprano) (1 side); 
Iolanthe—King Rene's Aria, Scene 4; 
sung by Pirogov (bass) (1 side). All with 
Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra. 
three discs, price $7.50. 


Antonova 


Disc set 752, 


A The reproduction here is quite clean, but 
the recording is of the studio type and favors 
the voices too much. In some cases, I feel 


the singers have been placed too close to the 
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RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORD- 
INGS by great artists of the past can be bought 
at YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. 
All bidders receive free of Charge the selling 
price of each lot after the sale. Write for lists. 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Congress Building Miami, Florida 


Collectors Record Shop 


Historical Recordings 


Re-issues and re-recordings of operatic, 
theatrical and speech records. 


Sold only through Dealers 
Write us for name of your nearest dealer 
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825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





microphone tor the good of the general en- 
semble. 

On the whole, the singers are satisfactory, 
but most of these Russian voices tend to be 
strident and shrill on occasion. The best 
singing is by Pirogov in the bass aria from 
Tolanthe. Shara-Talian has an appealing 
baritone voice, but he has a little more vi- 
brato than I like. 

The several conductors are not very con- 
scientious ones, for the orchestral plaving is 
lacking in smoothness and precision. The 
excerpts from Eugene Onegin will undoubt- 
edly be welcome to admirers of this opera, 
one of Tchaikovsky's best. Some of the 
scenes are incorrectly labelled, but we have 
corrected this in our introduction above. 
The Introduction to Act I is poorly played 
but the song of Tatiana and Olga is well 
sung. The Trio from Act II, Sc. 1 (not 
Sc. 2) begins where Lenski accosts Olga after 
the latter stops dancing with Onegin. Olga 
upbraids him for being stupidly jealous and 
the scene ends with Onegin asking who he is 
and Olga’s reply. 

The Trio from Act III, Sc. 1 (not Se. 2) 
begins where Gremin introduces Tatiana to 
Onegin. As Gremin and Tatiana pass on, 
Onegin sings his aria in which he tells us of 
his love for Tatiana 

The aria from The Queen of Spades is sung 
by Prince Yelitsky when he tells his love to 


Hil 
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WANTED: Ravel Left Hand Concerto, also Muzio- 
Merli Otello duets—Columbia 9100, 9102 Please 
state price and condition. Frank Palmer, Kenyon and 
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WANTED: Lotte Lehmanrn—English Parlophone rec- 
ords R-20054 and RQO-20139; fine copies only H.C 
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FOR SALE: Complete collection of Gregorian to Berg: 
1000 items, including Purcell Club, etc. John Cheney, 
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Lisa, who is cold to his attentions. 

Iolanthe has never been a successful opera 
it was first given on the same evening as the 
premiere of The Nut-Cracker Ballet and sub- 
sequently soundly panned by the critics. 
Hearing these two arias, I would say they 
are representative of Tchaikovsky in a per- 
suasive vein. For this reason, it is unfortu- 
nate that the soprano here is not as gifted 
vocally as the bass. An older recording of 
Tolanthe’s Aria, sung by D. T. Sprishevskaya 
(Victor disc 4098—withdrawn). was far bet- 
ter sung and hence more enjoyable. 

The present pressings on vinylite, I would 
imagine, make for smoother reproduction 
than did the original Russian shellac pres- 
sings. P.G. 


False High Fidelity 


- — ——(Continued from page 252 


400 and the 1000 being fed to it, and the 600 
and the 1400 will be of a much lower volume 
or level than the 400 and the 1000. This 
represents intermodulation distortion. 

Let us try to explain this more simply. 
Intermodulation distortion occurs when a 
piece of reproducing equipment is unable to 
reproduce simultaneously extremely low 
loud tones with weaker high frequency 
sounds. All recording and reproducing com- 
ponents tend to have a certain amount of 
this type of distortion. To confuse the issue 
more, trouble does not stop there, but is 


cumulative. This results in a jumbled mass 
of tones that have no bearing musically on 
the two original tones. However, since 


harmonic distortion has a definite relation- 
ship to its source—musical instruments get 
their individuality by their own harmonics— 
a few extra harmonics of low intensity may 
actually enrich the quality of an instrument. 
This is however another story. But with 
intermodulation distortion the same is not 
true. The latter, if present, shows up es- 
pecially in the high frequencies; it gives a 
reproducing system a cutting, piercing qual- 
itv which is annoving in the extreme. 

On the above premises, one would reason 
that distortion and all the idiosyncrasies of 
an amplifying system or reproducing unit 
should be cleared up before any attempt is 
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made to extend the frequency response, but 
unfortunately the practice seems to be first 
to extend the frequency response _indis- 
criminately and then worry about such mat- 
ters as distortion. One of the most important 
sources of intermodulation distortion is from 
output matching transformers. A _ leading 
manufacturer of high quality equipment has 
shown how the quality of an amplifier could 
be made or broken by the quality of an out- 
put transformer. For true high fidelity re- 
sults, the design and construction of the 
transformer must be held to very high stan- 
dards, thus keeping intermodulation distor- 
tion ata minimum. All of which ts an argu- 
ment in favor of a well built and thoroughly 
tested high fidelity reproducing unit, but 
such equipment must of necessity cost more 
than ordinary equipment, and the listener 
who wants the best in the field must be pre- 
pared to pay for it. 


Personal Preferences 


Continued from page 255) 


zenith. I suggest this disc whenever some- 
one says, ‘‘But I do not like vocal records’’. 
When the participants sing so divinely, most 
people are not averse to admitting that 
vocal records can be enjoyed. A fine disc, 
dating from 1929. 


Gluck: Orphée et Eurydice—J'ai perdu mon 
Eurydice and Objet de mon amour (sung in 
German); Margarete Klose (contralto) 
with Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 
H.M.V. disc DB-4531. 


Margarete Klose, in my estimation, pos- 


English 


sesses the sovereign contralto voice of our 
time. Hers is a rare combination of vocal 
beauty, tonal control, and artistic integrity. 
The arias she sings from Orpheus are classic 
gems of French opera, requiring the most 
exacting degree of expressive understanding. 
You will seek in vain for any trace of pitch 
uncertainties or that wobble which so often 
spoils contralto recordings. This disc (dating 
from 1936) brings us a rare contralto opu- 
lence and a true majesty of interpretive art. 
The orchestral background is full and rich. 


Traditional: Oft In the Stilly Night; Maggie 
Teyte (soprano) with Gerald Moore 
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(piano). English H.M.V. DA-1804. 
Finally, in a quiet and reflective interval, 
at the end of day, this song seems most 
appropriate. There is nothing that could 
be improved upon in this wartime British 
recording of 1942. Maggie Teyte sang this 
song to the English Tommies and to our 
GI's, and they applauded her heartily. But 
the mood she creates does not ask for ap- 
plause, it almost suggests a fitting prelude 
for sleep. 


PHONOS 


We repair, install or modernize your 
phonograph or record changer. 


ALBOB 


203 West 58th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
hone: Cir. 6-8269 
Open 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sells 


cordings. 


rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 


Lists upon request. Collections 


purchased. 


ELLIE HIRSCHMANN (Mr.) 


100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


OUT-OF-PRINT & HARD-TO-FIND 
RECORDINGS 


Send us your “want list’’ or visit our shop 
Rare Acoustics (1900-1924) 
Cut-out Electricals (1925-1943) 


Also a Complete Stock of current recordings 
Imported discs . . . Old catalogues 


We Buy Or Exchange For New 
Classical Records & Catalogues (Highest prices paid) 


American Record Collectors’ Exchange 
1329 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Podolsky « 


ontends is WI iny 
other medicine, one can have enough even 
of musk This may be why we find last 
chapter devoted to the influence of color on 


man and only mention of music made is 
that the two most sensory impressions are 
those of sight and sound Che auth has 


provided for himself with what we colloquial 


lv call ‘‘an out.’ Benjamin West 
ae 

Some Recent Jazz 

Ty)T * ; 17 
Pommy\ By st l a) Y NING 
Victor) has a v: smooth introductiotr 
with Tommy gliding icefully into the 
rece rd Stuart } ster sings the Voc al follow 
ing the initial mood of Tommy's trombone 
The compl te arrangeme ind] t m the 
usual Dorsey professi« stv le vie re 


verse side also features Tommy with Foster 
on the vocal. I would say these two record 
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that Ol spring Feeling 

Of three new records Duke Ellingt has 


for Victor, the one featuring hat 
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mpositions. For originality, 
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mentioned in a 
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with the Duke it’s such a usual thing, his 
invention, t e sometimes take m for 
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records) seems to me a very good commercial 


side with an interesting obbligato bv. Kav 
Davis; the vocal refrain is by Al Hibbler. 
Its reverse face contains a vocal by Jova 
Sherrill of J Didn't Knouw You. The 
least interesting of the Duke's three latest 


is the disc containing My Little Brown Book 


and Someone 


More mention should be made of that man 
with the horn of ‘‘Gabriel"”. I refer to Mister 


\llen the Mo p- lop 


Henry “Red” man. 
He has just brewed 7 Cra wi for Victor 
Where the title comes from I couldn't guess 
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bottom on his trombone does some fine play 
ing on this recording On the reverse side 

Red” fails with D Ileart. 

In er vocal department we have Martha 
STEW. i Victor label of a by Dav. 
Here sot “ay sings from her heart. holding 
the beat throughout the recording in her 


usual stvle. She makes some wonderful 
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For a good novelty, Capitol has just waxed 


olonna—or rather they have waxed his 
voice, which has nothing to do with his 
mustache—in a new release of Casey (The 
Pride of Them All) from the Walt Disney 
picture Make Mine Musi On the reverse 
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INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@Not all back copies are avail @The following issues are out 
able. Owing to a limited number of print: Nov. 1936; April 1937; 
of some issues, we are compelled July 1938; Nov. 1940, Jan. 1941. 


to charge an advanced price. The 
premium issues are: May, 1935; 
Oct.. Dec. 1936; Jan., June,. July: 
Nov.. Dec. 1937; Jan.. Mar., June 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938 


are 25c. 
@INDICES: Indices to record 


Back issues, not including premium 
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Reliable Dealers 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. Y¥. BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON’S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





Record Collector’s Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





Pasadena, Calif. 
BERRY AND GRASSMUCK 
645 E. Colorado St. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 


THE RECORD SHOP, 


McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CoO. 
43-45 The Arcade 


Portland, Oregon 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 


H. ROYER SMITH Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 

















Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 








San Francisco, California 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
AIGNER MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
329 N. Michigan Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 





Houston, Texas 
THE GROOVE RECORD SHOP 
3214 Main St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 


London, England 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 
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